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THE LO(.^AL ASPECT OF SLAVEEY IN THE DIS- 
TRICT OF COLUMBIA. 



By Walter C. Clephane. 



Kead before the Society, March 6, 1899. 



Toward the close of the last century, before sectional 
lines had been drawn wath the sharpness that pre- 
vailed later, a large portion of the best men of both 
North and South were in favor of the abolition of slav- 
ery from the United States. Indeed, there seems to have 
been more agitation upon this subject in the South 
than in the North. Thomas Jefferson, wiiile himself a 
slaveholder, was very earnestly opposed to the whole 
system; and in Jefferson's own State of Virginia the 
agitation early assumed definite form. 

In 1778 the Legislature of Virginia prohibited the 
importation of slaves within its borders, and those 
brought in contrary to the provisions of the Act passed 
in that year thereupon became free. The law, however, 
did not apply to persons who hona fide removed into the 
State with the intent of becoming citizens and who 
brought their slaves with them. It is not certain that 
the Act was prompted entirely by philanthropic mo- 
tives, for the number of slaves had become so great in 
that Commonwealth that negro uprisings were feared; 
and it was largely to provide against such an event 
that the law was passed. 

In 179G the Legislature of Maryland, following the 
example of its sister State, promulgated an Act quite 
similar in character. The w^hole policy of the laws of 
both States was subsequently changed, but not before 
Congress had assumed legislative authority in the Dis- 
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Iriet of Columbia pursuant to the Acts of cession of 
both these States. 

The territory embraced within the limits of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia was thus left in this singular situa- 
tion: slaves might be brought into the county of Alex- 
andria (which then formed a portion of the District *of 
Columbia) from the State of Virginia; and slaves 
mighi be imported into the county *of Washington from 
the State of Maryland; but they could not be brought 
into the county' of Washington from am^ other place 
than Maryland, nor into the county of Alexandria from 
any other place than Virginia, and slaves in either of 
these counties could not be taken into the other county 
without gaining their freedom. This was subsequently 
changed by an Act of Congress, passed in 1812, which 
authori^d slaves who had been introduced lawfully 
from Virginia into the county of Alexandria and fi^ra 
Mi^.ryland into the county of Washington, to be trans- 
ferred from one county to the other in the District, and 
there to be held in a similar manner as they might have 
been in the county in which they were originally intro- 
duced. It will be observed that even after the passage 
of this Act a person who moved into the city of Wash- 
ington from Richmond, for instance, could not bring^ 
his slaves with him. An attempt was made to do this 
by hiring them out to citizens of Alexandria for a year 
or so, and then removing them to this city. But the 
Supreme Court of the United States declared this to be 
illegal.^ When the Virginia portion of the District Avas 
re-ceded to that State, in 1846, the only place from 
which slaves could thereafter be imported into the Dis- 
trict was from the State of Maryland. This is a bit of 
historical information which has often been forgotten. 

It may be interesting, before entering upon a discus- 

1 Lee vs. Lee, 8 Pot. 
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sion of the incidents connected with slavery in our 
midst, to briefly review some of the laws governing 
the subject which were in force here during its exist- 
ence. 

A slave could hardly be called a man under the law. 
His or her person was practically at the will of the 
master. While excessive beating or bodily injury was 
prohibited by law, no slave or negro during his time of 
servitude was a competent witness where any white 
person was concerned. To select a time and place when 
no white person could witness an outrage upon a slave 
was an easy matter, so that it proved to be an almost 
impossible task to convict a white man of an offense 
of this kind.^ 

Constables were appointed whose duty it was to re- 
pair once a month to every place where they might sus- 
pect that a tumultuous meeting of slaves would be 
gathered; and if they should find there any negro or 
other slave besides those belonging to the owner of the 
place, not having a license under the owner's or over- 
seer's hand, they were required to whip every such ne- 
^ro on his or her bare back, not exceeding thirty-nine 
stripes, and they were empowered to summon such as- 
sistance as might be needed for this purpose. If any 
oegro or other slave, smarting under the lash, should 
so far forget himself as to strike the constable (or any 
other white person, for that matter), his ear was to 
be cropped upon order of a Justice of the Peace. It is 
said that the latter provision of this law has never been 
enforce! in the District of Columbia, but the law ex- 
isted and was undoubtedly held up before the negroes 
to terrorize them. ^ 

Should a slave attempt to run away in order to es- 

1 Md. A«t 1717. Ch. 13, Sec 2. 

2 Md. Act 1723. Ch. 15. 
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cape from the tyranny of his master, and on being in- 
tercepted make resistance to his recapture, it was law- 
ful to "shoot, kill and destroy him;" and, if captured^ 
his punij^hment was whipping, cropping, or branding- 
on the cheek with the letter "R."^ 

A law was in force which provided that persons sus- 
pected of being runaway slaves who were not either 
provided with a pass or able to prove their right to be 
at large could be apprehended and taken before a 
magistrate and committed to prison until the master 
should com^^ and claim him, in which event the master 
was obliged to pay the prison fees before the slave 
could be surrendered? If the master never appeared^ 
after due public advertisement (as was often the case), 
the negrr) might be sold and the proceeds devoted to 
paying his jail fees. It is at once apparent that a free 
person of color, coming from one of the Northern States 
where there was no public registry for siwch persons, 
could be arrested and, if he was unable to prove his 
freedom (for under the law the burden of proof was 
upon the accused to prove his right to be at large) and 
could not raise sufficient money with which to pay his 
jail fees, could be sold into slavery and the fees divided 
between the person who apprehended him and the 
jailer. The statement has been made upon the floors of 
Congress that no free person was ever sold under that 
law in this District. This, however, is not true, if we 
are to believe the statements contained in a petition 
signed by one thousand citizens of this District and 
presented to Congress in 1828, in which just that thing 
is stated to have occurred here but a short time before* 
The law also made provision for the welfare of a 
slave bound for a term of years only and whose term of 

1 Kilty's Laws. 

2 Md. Act 1719, Oh. 2. 
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servitude had expired. It was provided that every man- 
servant at that time should be presented by his master 
with '^one new hat, a good suit — that is to say, coat 
and breeches, either of kersey or broadcloth — one new 
shift of white linen, one new pair of French fall shoes 
and stockings, two hoes and one axe, and one gun of 
twenty shillings price not above four feet by the barrel 
nor less tiian three and a half." All women servants 
^t the expiratioti of their servitude should be presented 
with a *^vaistcoat and petticoat of new half-thick or 
peiinistcne, a new shift of white linen, shoes and stock- 
ings, a blue apron, two caps of white linen, and three 
barrels of Indian corn.-' ^ 

It seems that the eflicacy of baptism was then more 
highly regarded than by even the strictest of our Bap- 
tist brethren at this day. We have often heard the 
-darkies sing ^-Salvation hath made me free.'' In that 
light the following Act, passed by the Legislature of 
Maryland in 1715, may be worth referring to. As the 
Act was never repealed during the existence of slavery 
it was in force in this District. 

^'For as much as many people have neglected to bap- 
tize their negroes or suffer them to be baptized on a 
vain apprehension that negroes, by receiving the sacra- 
ment of baptism, are manumitted and set free; be it 
hei*eby further declared and enacted ♦ ♦ ♦ that 
no negro or negroes by receiving the holy sacrament 
of baptism is thereby manumitted or set free, nor hath 
any right or title to freedom or manumission more than 
ke or they had before, any law, usage or custom to the 
€ontraiy notwithstanding." ^ 

While a slave could not give testimony against a 
white person, he could- give testimony against another 

1 Md Act 1715,Cli. 44. Sec. 10. 

2 Id. Sec. 23. 
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slave, and on being convicted of perjury in so doing 
one ear was to be cnt olf on the day of conviction and 
he was to receive thirty nine stripes on his or her bare 
back, and the other ear was to be cut off the next day 
with a similar punishment of whipping^ It was unlaw^- 
ful even to deal with a slave in any kind of business 
without the master's consent. ^ 

To be born black seems to have been in those daj'S 
a misfortune wiiich no power known to man could over- 
come. True, a negro might, through the graciousness 
of his master, be manumitted; or, with his master's 
consent, by years of hard labor, purchase his own free- 
dom. But if he happened to be over forty-five years of 
age a provision in his master's will conferring freedom 
upon him at his master's death could not be carried out 
for fear of the negro becoming a charge upon the Dis- 
trict.^ And very little encouragement was given to per- 
sons who might desire to advance him money with 
which to purchase his freedom, for any promise made 
by a slave to repay such money was held to be void and 
could not be enforced after manumissiop.* 

But suppose a negro had been so fortunate as to pro- 
cure his freedom, Avhat was his status in the District 
of Columbia? Did he become a citizen entitled to the 
right to pursue his business and pleasure as a free 
man? Aside from the social degradation by reason of 
his color, was he given a chance to earn his livelihood 
on a par with his white brother? We will examine the 
laws governing free persons of color in this District, if 
you please, in the year 1850, when the importation of 
slaves into the District of Columbia for sale was pro- 
hibited. A careful examination of these laws will lead 

1 Md. Act 1751, Ch. 14. 

2 Md. Act 1715. Ch. 44, Sec. 11. 

3 Wi«rle vs. Kirby, » Cr. C. C. 597. 

4 Crease vs. Parker. 1 Cr. C. C. 448. 506. 
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us to the conclusion that about the only privilege al- 
lowed to free negroes was the priceless boon of the 
right to keep dogs. Even this right seems to have been 
denied unless these persons had so many in their fam- 
ilies to support that the exercise of the privilege was 
rendered practically prohibitive. By an Act of the 
City. Council, passed in 1838, all free persons of color 
who had families or were housekeeping were permitted 
to keep dogs upon the same terms as white persons 
were permitted to keep them. 

This is the situation which, during the first half of 
this century, confronted a free negro who came to re- 
side in the city of Washington, or a negro who had 
just been manumitted: he must exhibit to the Mayor 
satisfactory evidence of his freedom, which was to be 
recorded by the Register. For doing this, by an Act of 
1850, he was required to pay |50 for each and every 
member of his family. He must then enter into a bond 
with five good and sufficient freehold sureties in the 
penalty of one thousand dollars^ conditioned for his or 
her good and orderly conduct, and that of every mem- 
ber of his or her existing family, that they or either of 
them should not become chargeable to the corporation, 
which bond was to be renewed every year. I wonder 
how many of us would be able to give a bond of that 
sort with five good and sufficient sureties, or how many 
of us would care to become sureties upon such a bond, 
even for- our nearest and dearest friends, when condi- 
tioned for the good conduct of every member of his or 
her family? If any negro should be found within the 
limits of the city who could no^ establish his title to 
freedom or prove his right to be here, he should be com- 
mitted to jail as an absconding slave, and was then lia- 
ble to be sold for non-payment of jail fees. Any person 
harboring or concealing any free black or mulatto per- 
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son who could not exhibit a permit from the Kegister 
authorizing him to reside within the District should be 
punished. But for fear of offending the sensibilities of 
some df our Congressmen, a provision was thought- 
fully inserted to the effect that this law should not ap- 
ply to any negro in the employ of any member of Con- 
gress or transient person.^ 

One would naturally suppose that a negro who had 
been able to give such a bond as was required might at 
least be permitted to compete in business upon equal 
terras with a white man. But not so. The Mayor w^as 
prohibited from granting a license for any purpose 
whatsoever to any free negro or mulatto or his agents 
except a license to drive a cart or carriage. And even 
this license was withheld from negroes coming to the 
city after 1836. With the right to engage in business 
taken away from him, there seemed little left for him 
to do but amuse himself. But here again the law in- 
terposed. If any free black or mulatto person should 
be found playing at cards, dice, or any other game of an 
immoral tendency (progressive euchre players will 
kindly note how morally squeamish our early legisla- 
tors were upon some subjects), or should be present as 
one of the company where such game was being played, 
he should, on conviction, pay a fine not exceeding ten 
dollars. A free negro could not give a dance, ball or 
assembly at Jiis house without having first obtained 
a license for that purpose, in which should be men- 
tioned the place, time of meeting, number of guests, 
hour of breaking up and the name of the person apply- 
ing for the permit. Even then the assembly must break 
up before ten o'clock at night, for any black or mulatto 
person found on the streets at night after that hour, 
except such as had a pass from a Justice of the Peace, 

1 Shehau's Dicrest. Laws of D. G- 
15 
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or was engaged in driving a cart or carriage, was ar- 
rested. At first a saving clause was inserted in favor 
of tbose who were passing to or from any place of wor- 
ship, or who were sent on an errand by their employ- 
ers. But later all their places of worship had to be 
closed by ten o'clock at night. 

From the foregoing it appears that a free colored 
person could not engage in any business for himself, 
but must accept service under some other person; and 
Jiis amusements were greatly curtailed. Deprived of 
tthe means of earning a livelihood and forbidden to 
;amuse himself in his own way, he must be careful, nev- 
.ertheJess, not to remain, idle, for if he was found in that 
condition he could be taken up and cast into jail and 
isold into slavery to pay his jail fees.^ It is superfluous 
to say that a negro could not vote nor hold office. Truly, 
to use the language of the Supreme Court in the Dried 
Scott case, it was considered in that day that a negro 
had no rights which a white man was bound to respect. 
The laws referred to were not stricken from the statute 
books until 1862, w^hen the Black Code became a thing 
of the past. 

Early in the century there was in this District an- 
other species of servitude somewhat different from the 
ordinary slavery, but practically slavery, nevertheless; 
and many white persons, the progenitors of some of 
our most respectable families at present, were held in 
this kind of bondage. It was the custom for certain 
brokers to import into this District, usually landing 
them at the port of Georgetown, white immigrants, 
whose passage money was paid by the shipper. Upon 
arrival these persons were, by agreement, turned over 
to anyone who would pay their passage money, and the 
persons thus paid for w^ere bound to servitude until 

IMd. Act 1796, Sec. 20. 
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their services should equal in value the cost of their im- 
portation. Of course, if such a person chose to leave his 
master, the ordinary laws applying to slaves could not 
reach him. The only redress then was for the master 
to sue such person upon his contract to work out his 
passage money. When it is remembered that imprison- 
ment for debt was in vogue in those days it will be un- 
derstood how such persons wore kept in bondage. 

A glance at the files of our newspapers will disclose 
column after column filled with advertisements of run- 
away slaves or sales of slaves. The following is a sam- 
ple advertisement, taken from the National Intelli- 
gencer, under date of January 22, 1822: 

"HOUSE SERVANTS. 

"For sale — A black man and his wife, both of whom 
are very valuable house ser\^ants. They have three 
children, a girl 9, and two boys, one 3, and the other 6 
years old. The price for the family will be reasonable 
if applied for immediately. They have no objection to 
go to the Western country with any gentleman who 
may purchase them for his own service. 

"Also for sale a likely girl, about 12 years old. 

"Apply to B. F. FRENCH, 

"Auction and commission merchant, 

"Corner of Brown's Hotel." 

The following advertisement appears on eTuly 3, 1822, 
from which it is evident that the slave referred to con- 
ceived to be true the idea that "all men are bom free 
and equal," and in his own way endeavored to put the 
idea into practical operation and thus celebrate his 
Fourth of Julv: 
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"SON OF PKIAM OFF! 

"One Hundred Dollars Reward. 

"Ran away from the subscriber, residing in Wash- 
ington county, Md., about the 25th ult., a negro man 
named Hector, who calls himself Hector Williams. He 
is about thirty or thirty- two years old, five feet eight 
or nine inches high, stout-made, knock-kneed, has a 
scar on one side of his mouth, believed to be the right, 
on which the skin is whiter than on the rest of his face; 
also a scar on the upper part of his forehead and one 
on his right leg, occasioned by a cut from a scythe. He 
is fond of tobacco, and a greater chewer when engaged 
at work, impudent and saucy when among those he 
considers his equals, and especially so when in liquor. 
It is impossible to describe his clothing, as he had an 
abundance, being very fond of dress. He had the privi- 
lege of hiring himself out during the past year, and I 
am informed was a terror to the neighborhood he was 
in, stealing and pilfering. I will give the above re- 
ward if taken out of the State of Maryland, and Fifty 
Dollars if taken in the State and secured in a jail so 
that I get him again, and in either case all reasonable 
charges shall be paid if brought home. D. COOKE." 

In this connection it may be remarked that it was 
said to be quite a common thing for persons driven by 
financial embarrassments to part with slaves and who 
desired to conceal this condition from their neighbors 
or escape the indignation which was sometimes 
aroused upon the separation of one member of a family 
from another, to insert such advertisements and claim 
that the slaves had run away.^ 

In the National Intelligencer of March 5, 1838, is 
found this advertisement: 

1 Travels in America. Abdy, Vol. 2. p. 95. 
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"TWO HUNDRED SLAVES WANTED! 

"The subscriber will give higher prices in cash for 
likely young slaves of both sexes than any other per- 
son in this market or who may come. I can be found 
at the yellow house on Seventh Street or at Alexander 
Lee's Pottery and Exchange Oflftce. All communica- 
tions will be promptly attended to. 

"N. B. I will pay at all times liberal commissions 
for information. THOMAS N. DAVIS.'^ 

In one day — March 28, 1836— were found three 
traders advertising in the Intelligencer for twelve hun- 
dred negroes. 

It was the habit of the slave dealers to purchase 
slaves throughout the surrounding country where the 
prices were low and bring them to Alexandria or 
Washington for sale or shipment further south. The 
District of Columbia became a great slave market. To 
th-^ir shame it may be truthfully said that not only did 
these dealers purchase slaves in the adjoining country, 
but they frequently kidnaped free persons of color 
and brought them here to be sold into bondage. Con- 
siderable of this kidnaping occurred within the limits 
of this District. Dr. Jesse Torrey, writing on this sub- 
ject in 1817, relates some of his efforts to rescue a free 
negro woman who had been kidnaped by these men.^ 
She wa^ confined in the g'arret of a three-story hotel, or 
"tavern," as it was called in those days, located some- 
where on F street, the exact situation of which I have 
been unable to ascertain. He sued out a writ of habeas 
corpus, but the person at whose house she was con- 
fined refused to permit the writ to be served. A writ of 
Injunction was then obtained to prevent the slave deal- 
er carrying away any of this lot of negroes, and the 

1 Portraiture of Domestic Slavery in U. S.. Torrey*s, pp. 44-50. 
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woman was then forthcoming. But the burden of 
proving herself free rested upon her, and her evidence 
could only be obtained in a distant city. She was with- 
out money to pay traveling expenses or secure counsel. 
Mr. Francis Scott Key, the author of the "Star- 
Spaiigled Banner," becoming interested in her case, 
volunteered his legal services, he being a member of 
our bar, as did also Messrs. J. B. Caldwell and J. B. 
Lear. A subscription list was headed by Gen. Van 
Ness. The heads of the f^xecutive Departments of the 
Government, with but rare exceptions, several gentle- 
men in the Senate and House of Kepresentatives, and 
the Mayor and citizens of Washington generally (own- 
ers of slaves as well as others), to whom application 
was made, joined in the contribution, and the woman 
was finally declared free and released. But this suc- 
cessful result is but an exception to the rule which then 
prevailed. Even if a free person had proper papers 
proving his status, these papers were frequently taken 
from him and destroyed at the time of his capture.^ 

The condition of affairs at that time is thus described 
in the Alexandria Gazette of June 22, 1827: 

"Scarcely a week passes without some of these 
wretched creatures being driven through our streets. 
After having been confined and sometimes manacled 
in a loathsome prison, they are turned out in public 
view to take their departure for the South. The chil- 
dren and some of the women are generally crowded 
into a cart or wagon, while others follow on foot, not 
infrequently handcuffed or chained Itogether. Here 
you may behold fathers and brothers leaving behind 
them the dearest objects of affection and moving slow- 
ly along in the mute agony of despair; there a young 
mother stooping over an infant whose innocent smiles 

1 Travels in America, Abdy, Vol. 2, pp. 92-98. 
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seem but to increase her misery. From some you will 
hear the burst of bitter lamentation, while from others 
a loud hysteric laugh breaks forth denoting still deeper 
agony." 

This sight was almost as common in the streets of 
Washington as in Alexandria, at least up to about 
1840, and the whip of the slave-driver and the clank- 
ing of chains were frequently in evidence here. Such 
sights became so abhorrent to the ideas of the com« 
munity, even the slave-holding class, that for several 
years prior to 1850 it was not common to see slaves, 
manacled in our streets, but the gangs were kept to- 
gether and driven like sheep under the watchful eyes, 
of their brutal guards. 

Frequently slaves who were brought here merely in 
transit to some other place were placed in the United 
States jail for safe keeping.^ In 1829 Mr. Miner, a Mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives from Pennsylva- 
nia, stated on the floor of the House that during the 
preceding five years, independent of the slave prisons 
in the District, seven hundred and forty -two colored 
people had been committed to the jail in Washington^ 
not one of whom had been accused or convicted of a 
crime. Four hunjdred and fifty-two were lodged there 
for safe keeping prior to exportation, and two hundred 
ai^d ninety were imprisoned on suspicion, real or affect- 
ed, of being fugitive slaves, and if not claimed as such^ 
were to be sold as slaves for life in order to raise money 
to pay jail fees to the United States officers. 

On January 6, 1862, Mr. Grimes, of Iowa, reported 
a bill for the removal of the abuses complained of, and 
said: "When I visited the jail the other day I had 
hardly entered the threshold before a colored boy 
stepped up to me and tapped me on the shoulder. He 

1 Anti-Slavery Records. Vol. 3 for 1837, p. 125. 
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happened to know who I was. Said he, ^I have been 
here a year and four days/ I asked him for what of- 
fence. He said he was confined as a runaway. I asked 
him if anyone claimed him. ^No.' ^ Are you a free boy ?^ 
^Yes.' Turning around to the jailer I asked him if that 
was so. He said it was. I asked him: ^How do you 
know it to be so?' I found that the boy had been con- 
fined, not twelve months only, but for more than four- 
teen, and that simply on the suspicion of being a run- 
away.^' 

This state of things is corroborated by Senator Wil- 
son in his excellent history of slavery in the United 
States,^ and by many others as well, and cannot be 
successfully disputed. Mr. Wilson in 1861 said that 
at the jail at that time there were prisoners almost 
naked, some of them without a shirt. Some of these 
were free persons, but some of them had run away from 
disloyal masters or had been sent there by disloyal 
persons for safe-keeping until the war should be over. 

President l^incoln finally asserted his authority, and 
on the 25 th of January, 1862, the Secretary of State ad- 
dressed to the Marshal of the jail an order informing 
him that the President, being satisfied that by so doing 
he would contravene no law in force in the District, 
instructed him not to receive into custody any persons 
claimed to be held to service or labor within the Dis- 
trict or elsewhere, not charged with any crime or mis- 
demeanor, unless upon arrest or commitment pursu- 
ant to law, and that those thus arrested were not to 
be detained more than thirty days unless by special 
order of competent civil authority. ^ 

A great many of the slaves were confined in private 
pens. Of these, prior to 1835, the most noted was one 

1 Pp. 262-264. 

2 History of Slavery in U. S.. Wilson, p. 255. 
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located on the east side of Seventh street southwest, 
south of B street, known as Robey's pen. Mr. Abdy, 
an English writer who visited this country in 1835, 
thus describes this place : 

"One day I went to see the ^slave pen' — a wretched 
hovel right against the Capitol, from which it is dis- 
tant about half a mile, with no house intervening. The 
outside alone is accessible to the eye of the visitor, 
what passes within being reserved for the exclusive 
observation of its owner, a man by the name of Robey, 
and his unfortunate victims. It is surrounded by a 
wooden paling fourteen or fifteen feet in height, with 
the posts outside to prevent escape, and separated from 
the building by a space too narrow to permit of a free 
circulation of air. At a small window above, which 
was unglazed and exposed alike to the heat of sum- 
mer and the cold of winter, so trying to the constitu- 
tion, two or three sable faces appeared looking out 
wistfully to while away the time and catch a refreshing 
breeze, the weather being extremely hot. In this 
wretched hovel all colors except white, both sexes, and 
all ages, are confined, exposed indiscriminately to the 
contamination which may be expected in such society 
and under such seclusion.'' 

The slave pen in this city best remembered by our 
old residents was kept by one Williams, and was locat- 
ed on the southeast corner of 8th and B streets south- 
west, just south of the Smithsonian Grounds. The 
house set back some distance from the street amidst 
a grove of trees, and was the yellow house referred to 
in one of the advertisements which I have read. It 
was a three-story brick house covered with plaster and 
painted yellow. In the grounds was also an out-house, 
and in this latter building most of the slaves brought 
to this District for sale or shipment elsewhere were 
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kept. Some of them were kept in the dwelling house 
in a room adjoining the kitchen. A certain Senator, 
during the debate on the abolition of the slave trade in 
the District of Golumbia, which occurred in 1850, de- 
scribed these houses and grounds as a iriost pleasant 
looking place viewed from the outside. Had he gone 
inside his description of the interior might have been 
somewhat different. The gentleman who purchased 
this property after the abolition of the slave trade had 
ceased to make it profitable to its owner told me that 
he found in the walls of the out-house and of the room 
adjoining the kitchen staples driven in the walls to 
which the slaves were shackled. In this place slaves 
were sold, biit mostly, I am informed, at private sale. 
Slaves were frequently sold at auction, together with 
furniture, carpets and household goods, at the regular 
auction houses of the city. 

The greater number of the slaves brought into this 
District were taken into Alexandria, where the prin- 
cipal depot was kept by the firm of Franklin & Arm- 
field.^ A member of this fiml made a statement to one 
Mr. Leavitt in January, 1834, which statement appears 
in a letter published in New York, that the number of 
slaves carried fi:om the District in one year before was 
about one thousand, but that it would be much greater 
during 1834; and he expected their house alone would 
ship at least eleven or twelve hundred. We learn that 
the net profit of this firm for the preceding year had 
been $33,000.2 

These slav^es were mostly shipped away in schooners. 
While the United States Government had been careful 
to join with the other governments in suppressing the 
seizure of slaves in Africa and their^ transportation to 



1 Anti-Slavery Records. Vol. 3 for 1837, p. 128. 

2 Slavery in D. C. Tremain. p. 51. 
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this country, it was a common thing for free negroes 
to be seized in the District of Columbia and transported 
from here to other places in these slave vessels. A 
description of one of them is taken from the source 
just above referred to. It reads thus: 

"The hold is appropriated to slaves and is divided 
into two apartments. The after hold will carry about 
eighty women, and the other about one hundred men^ 
On either side were two platforms running the whole 
length, one raised a few inches, and the other half way 
up to the deck. They were about five or six feet deep^ 
On these the slaves lie as closely as they can be stowed 
away.-'^ 

Slavery had its bright as well as its dark side. Many 
of the negroes had more comfortable homes and were 
better provided for then than now, and many touch- 
ing incidents are related of affection and kindly act^ 
between master and slave. But no matter how en- 
deared a slave might become to a master, financial re- 
verses might, and frequently did, drive the latter to the 
point where, much against his will, he was obliged to 
part with his favorite slave. And then, if never before^ 
came the time of distress for the slave. 

The following appeared in the New York Transcript 
of December 30, 1837. The matter was investigated 
at thp time by Mr. Buckingham, a retired member of 
the English Parliament, who was then traveling in 'this, 
country, and who, like the more modern Englishman^ 
wrote a book containing his impressions of America. 
Differing from most of them, his work has great merit. 
Mr. Buckingham came to the conclusion that the re- 
port was true. I have obtained traqes qf the same 
story from several different sources independent of 
each other, and it can be vouched for. Numerous in- 

1 Anti-Slavery Records. V«l. 3 for 1837. p. 128. 
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stances of the kind occurred in other parts of the 
country:^ 

"DISTEICT OF COLUMBIA. 

"From a correspondent of the Gommercial Adver- 
tiser we derive the following information: It is noto- 
rious that the slave trade is largely pursued in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, to the disgust * * * of a great 
majority of its inhabitants of every class and color. A 
woman, a wife, a mother, esteemed or supposed to be 
free, was, in form of law, claimed as a slave, confined 
AS such, and sold for exportation. Torn from her hus- 
band, in prison with four young children about her, 
frantic with wretchedness and grief, she cast her eyes 
on her children, and in a moment of frenzy, resolved 
that they at least should not grow up to be slaves, and 
proceeded to kill them with her own hand. Two she 
succeeded in killing, but the cries and struggles of the 
others brought in succor, and they were rescued from 
impending death. The unhappy mother was indicted 
for murder, tried by a jury of the District, and acc^uit- 
ted on the ground of insanity. It was insanity, but the 
insanity of an overpowering passion. She had been 
«old, warranted sound, mind and body; but on the hap- 
pening of these facts, she was returned by the buyer to 
the seller for the legal cause of a breach of the warran- 
ty by reason of the latent vice of the unsoundness of 
inind, to be resold without warranty; and she has been 
purchased by a benevolent individual that she and her 
liusband and her children may work out her emanci- 
pation." 

It has already been intimated that not all of the in- 
habitants of Washington by any means were in favor 
of slavery. On the contrary, in the early days a very 

1 Travels in North America, Buckinsrham, pp. 67.68. 
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large number of the slave-holding class were opposed 
to the institution on principle, though, with Jefferson^ 
they could not see how its abolition was to be prac- 
tically accomplished. This matter of the slave trade in. 
the District seems to have been particularly abhorrent 
to the community generally. So long ago as 1802 the 
grand jury in Alexandria presented the slave trade in 
the District as a grievance.^ Judge Morrell, of the Cir- 
cuit Ck)urt of the District of Columbia, in his charge ta 
the grand jury in 1816, called the subject of slavery ta 
its attention very emphatically as an object of remon- 
strance and juridical investigation. He said that the 
frequency with which the streets of the city had been 
crowded with manacled captives, sometimes even on 
the Sabbath, could not fail to shock the feelings of all 
humane persons; that it was repugnant to the spirit 
of our political institutions and the rights of man, and 
he believed was calculated to impair the public morals 
by familiarizing scenes of cruelty to the minds of the 
youth.2 

In 1828 a petition for the suppression of this trade 
was presented to Congress, signed by more than one 
thousand inhabitants of the District of Columbia, some 
of them slaveholders. Justice Cranch of the Circuit 
Court was one of the signers.' The grand jury in 182ft 
and again in 1830, while not recommending the aboli- 
tion of slavery, did recommend the repeal of the laws 
permitting the importation of slaves for the purpose of 
sale or barter.* 

In 1829 the American Anti-Slavery Society held its 
twenty-flrst convention in Washington, and was offered 
the use of the City Hall by the Mayor, and there seemed 

1 Anti- Slavery Records, Vol. 3 for 1837, p. 126. 

2 Portraiture of Domestic Slavery, Torrey. p. 42. 

3 Slavery in D. C, Tremain, p. 65. Anti-Slavery Records. Vol. 3 for 1837, p. 127.. 

4 House Reports, 21st C^ngrress, 1st session, p. 269. 
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to be no opposition to it.^ At that time there were two 
abolition societies existing in the District of Columbia. 
But from 1828, the public sentiment, which prior to 
that time seemed to have been against the whole traf- 
fic in slaves, underwent a change. The tremendous 
_growth of abolition societies in the North had tended 
to antagonize the South, and embitter the relations 
between the two sections of the country. As a conse- 
<iuence, although in 1827 there had been more than 
one hundred of these societies throughout the South, 
when the convention met in Washington in 1829, not 
one of these societies was represented. 

The excitement was growing in Congress. When, in 
1805, Mr. Sloan, of New Jersey, offered a resolution 
moving the emancipation of slaves in the District at 
a certain age, it was voted down and provoked very 
little discussion pro or con.^ But after that, owing to 
the spread of the anti-slavery sentiment and the fre- 
quent petitions from different parts of the country for 
the abolition of the slave trade in the District of Co- 
lumbia, the public interest in the question was aroused, 
and in 1830 the feeling had become very pronounced. 
The slaves themselves caught the infection, or it was 
believed they did, and those advocating abolition were 
denounced as murderers because it was said they in- 
cited the slaves to rise in revolt with murderous intent. 
So that we find in 1833, when the anti-slavery element 
was working to suppress the trafl&c here, a petition 
presented to Congress with that end in view could only 
obtain five hundred signatures; and the next petition 
of which we have any record was presented by the 
grand jury praying against the reception even of peti- 
tions of this kind, claiming that it caused unrest among 

1 History of Slavery in D. C. Tremain, p,65. Life of Jas. S. Birney. Birney, p. 
410. 

2 Annals of Confiress, 1804-6, p. 995. 
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the slaves.^ The House did resolve not to receive any 
further petitions of this character and to lay them all 
on the table without being either read, discussed or 
printed; and petitions of this nature were rejected by 
the Senate upon two grounds: first, that Congress had 
no constitutional power to deal with the question at 
all; and, second, that the mere agitation of the ques- 
tion in Congress was full of danger to the Union.^ 

At this period of our history, in 1835, occurred the 
famous Snow riots.^ Beverly Snow, a free colored man, 
at that time kept a tavern at the corner of 6th street 
and Pennsylvania avenue, and on the night of the 10th 
of August was heard to make some very insulting re- 
marks concerning white ladies generally. When 
Snow's remarks became known a movement was made 
to lynch him, but he escaped, it was said, by a sewer. 
Colored people were forbidden to appear on the streets, 
and a proclamation was issued by the Mayor closing 
with the words: "Parents, guardians and others are 
earnestly requested to keep their children, apprentices, 
etc., within doors after dusk.'' Houses occupied by 
free negroes as dwellings, schools or churches were 
burned or demolished by mobs. The citizens were 
called upon to arm themselves, and a force was organ- 
ized under the command of Maj. Gen. Jones. The mobs 
were finally broken up by this force, and quiet restored. 
The next year a law was passed forbidding any negro 
to sell liquor. During these riots Dr. Crandall, a rep- 
utable physician, was thrown into jail in the District of 
Columbia and detained there eight months on the 
charge of circulating anti-slavery pamphlets.* 



1 Senate Documents. 24th Coneress,2d session. Vol. 2, p. 75 

2 Travels in North America, Bnckingrham, Vol. 1. pp. 65, 66. 

3 Washington (rritic, April 3, 1880 

4 Life of Jas, G. Birney, Birney, p. 196. Memoirs of John Qnincy Adams. Vol. 
9, p. 256. 
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As showing that the excitement had not become 
abated three years later, the following account is re- 
ferred to, taken from Buckingham's book above men- 
lioned:^ 

•^'During our stay in Washington, Mr. Forrest, the 
great American actor, was engaged at the principal 
theater, and as connected with his performance some 
anecdotes came to my knowledge which, as very 
strongly illustrative of the state of feeling in the slave 
States on all matters touching negro slavery, deserve 
to be mentioned. After his representation of Othello, 
the editor of a newspaper published here denounced 
the play as one wholly unfit to be permitted in any 
Southern State, where it was revolting, as he thought, 
to represent the dark Moor Othello paying his suit to 
the fair Desdemona. This was an outrage which he 
deemed it to be the duty of every white man to resent, 
and he shadowed forth the sort of resentment which he 
thought ought to be put in practice by saying that 
^even if Shakespeare, the writer of the play, were to be 
caught in any Southern. State, he ought to be lynched 
for having Avritten it.' In strict harmony with this 
sentiment was the other incident that occurred. Mr. 
Forrest had performed the part of Spartacus in the 
play 'The Gladiator,' and in this is represented first, 
the sale of a wife and child away from her husband, all 
Thracian captives, at which great horror is expressed 
by the characters of the play themselves, and next, 
the gladiators, who are all slaves, are incited by Spar- 
tacus to revolt against their masters, which they do 
successfully and obtain their freedom. The manager 
of the theater received many anonymous and threat- 
ening letters warning him against ever permitting this 
play to be acted in Washington again; and one letter 

1 Vol. 1. p. 213. 
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from a member of Congress told him that if he dared 
to announce it for repetition a card would be addressed 
to the public on the subject which the manager would 
repent. This matter was subsequently compromised 
by the exclusion of the colored population, whether 
slave or free, from the theater, into which they were 
admitted on ordinary occasions on condition of sitting 
in a separate gallery apart from the whites. On this 
occasion, however, they were not to be admitted at all, 
and accordingly in the National Intelligencer of March 
15, 1838, over the announcement of the play of ^The 
Gladiator' to be performed that evening was placed 
conspicuously the following lines: On this occasion 
colored persons cannot be admitted to the gallery.' " 

Mr. Buckingham was during this same year (1838) 
delivering a course of lectures at the First Presby- 
terian Church on Four-and-a-half street, and knowing 
that the subject of slavery was to come up, he was 
warned that his personal safety might be jeopardized 
by giving vent to any anti-slavery utterances.^ 

One of the most interesting episodes of these times 
was the attempt to carry away a cargo of slaves for 
the purpose of giving them their liberty at the North. 
A vessel called the "Pearl," from Whitehill, New Jer- 
sey, came up the Potomac river and anchored at the 
steamboat wharf at Seventh street. The master of this 
boat had caused to be quietly circulated among the 
slaves here the fact that he proposed to carry oflf as 
many of them as could be loaded in his boat, land them 
at some Northern port, and help them to secure their 
freedom. So, on the night of Sunday, April 16, 1848, 
seventy-seven slaves had reported on board of this ves- 
sel. It weighed anchor at two o'clock that night, car- 
rying with it these persons, of whom thirty-eight were 

1 Travels in North America. Buckingham, Vol. 1, p. 189. 
16 
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men, twenty-six women, and thirteen male children. 
Soon after daybreak, when the flight was discovered, 
a small steamer containing thirty armed men was sent 
in pursuit of the schooner. Quite a distance down the 
river she was sighted, captured without resistance, 
and the vessel and crew brought to Washington. The 
slaves were returned to their owners, and the white 
men in command, Messrs. Drayton and Say res, were 
convicted and sentenced to a long term of confinement 
in the city jail. Shortly before that time an anti- 
slavery newspaper, the National Era, had commenced 
its publication in this city. Dr. Gamaliel Bailey was 
teditor-in-chief, and the poet Jolin Greenleaf Whittier 
was associate editor. The late Lewis Ciephane was 
jbusiness manager of the paper. Dr. Bailey Avas sus- 
pected of having taken part in the Pearl affair. A mob 
gathered at the south front of the Patent Office and 
«ent a delegation to Dr. Bailey's house, situated at the 
corner of 8th and E streets northwest, to interview him 
on the subject and demand that he cease the publica- 
tion of this journal. Dr. Bailey addressed them "in 
temperate but firm language and declared his purpose 
to continue the exercise of his rights as an American 
citizen." He disclaimed any knowledge whatsoever 
of the attempt to make away with these slaves. The 
committee then returned to where the mob was wait- 
ing, and reported the result of this interview. The mob 
at once became furiously angry and proceeded to the 
office of the Era, loca&d on Seventh street, between D 
and E northwest, near the Patent Office. Here the 
Auxiliary Guard under Capt. Goddard made a firm 
stand in the doorway and opposed the mob. A number 
of windows were broken, and some of the furniture, 
etc., in the office injured by the brickbats which were 
thrown; but Capt. Goddard, by his almost superhuman 
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personal efforts, aided by his guard, together with a 
few citizens and some of the Era staff, fought back the 
mob and saved the day. Drayton and Sayres remained 
in jail four years, and were then pardoned by President 
Fillmore. Even after the pardon it was an extremely 
dangerous and difficult thing to get these men out of 
the city, or evien out of the jail. The story of their es- 
cape is an exciting one, but hardly forms a legitimate 
part of this paper. 

The account of the final abolition of the slave trade 
here belongs more to our national than our local his- 
tory. It was argued as a national question and the 
passage of such a law was urged because this seemed 
to be the most efficacious way of testing the general 
sentiment throughout the country, and in the hope 
that it would prove the entering wedge for what was to 
follow. Suffice it to say that on Sept. 20, 1850, an Act 
was approved, to take effect January 1, 1851, w^hich 
provided that thereafter it should not be lawful to 
bring any slave into the District of Columbia ior the 
purpose of being sold or placed in depot to be subse- 
quently transferred to some other place to be sold; 
and any slave brought into the District contrary to the 
provisions of this Act should forthwith be free. It 
was stated dur'ing the progress of the debate by Sen- 
ator Baldwin that the number of slaves in the District 
was only 600. It was estimated by Senator Winthrop 
and others that there were between 2,000 and 2,500. 
The latter estimate is undoubtedly more nearly cor- 
rect, as when slavery was finally abolished in 1862, 
from the report of the Commissioners upon whom the 
duty devolved of estimating the value of the slaves at 
that time here, it appears that the total number of 
cases considered was 3,261,^ a number which exceeds 

1 Letter of Secretary of Treasury of February 16, 1864, to Speaker of House of 
Representatives. 
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by 76 the estimate given in the Census reports of that 
period. The number of free blacks in 1860 is given 
in the Census reports as 11,141.^ 

The following data, taken from the National Era of 
June 7, 1854, is worth noticing. The assessment of tax- 
able property in that year puts the value of slaves in 
this District at $299,265, many of these being owned in 
Maryland and Virginia and being hired out to persons 
here. By returning them to their homes the day before 
the expiration of a year's service within the District, 
and sending them back again the second day after, 
their owners could practically avoid their becoming 
free under our laws. 

The Era of March 27, 1856, in speaking of the be- 
havior and good order of the colored people here, esti- 
mated the number of free persons of color at that time 
within the District as 10,059. The church property 
then owned by them was valued at |39,000, making a 
ratio of |3.80 to each colored person. The Era went 
on to- state that if the 3,687 slaves should be added, 
the ratio would be |2.70 of church property to each 
colored person. Considering that the ratio of church 
property to each white person during that period was 
only |8.56 per person, the comparison seems quite fa- 
vorable. The Era also stated that the annual compen- 
sation to each of the colored pastors then averaged at 
least |650, and that there were more than 1,000 col- 
ored children in the Sabbath schools. 

In the issue of the National Era of March 15, 1851, 
appears this notice: 

"Week after next we propose to commence in the 
Era the publication of a new story by Mrs. IT. B. Stowe, 
the title of which will be ^ Uncle Tom's Cabin; or, the 
Man that was a Thing.' It Avill probably be of the 

1 Compend of 9th Census, p. 16. 
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length of the tale by Mrs. Southworth entitled ^Retri- 
bution.' Mrs. Stowe is one of the most gifted and pop- 
ular of American writers. We announce her story in 
advance, that none of our subscribers, through neglect 
to renew their subscriptions, may lose the beginning 
of it, and that those who desire to read the production 
as it may appear in successive numbers of the Era may 
send us their names in season.-' 

These simple lines marked an epoch in our national 
historj'-. Could Dr. Bailey have foreseen what the pub- 
lication of this story would mean to the country and 
the cause to which he had devoted his life, he might 
well have felt satisfied to lay down his pen and spend 
the balance of his days in the rest to which his years 
of earnest activity had entitled him. How peculiar are 
the ways of God! What hundreds of men in all parts 
of the country had failed to accomplish during over 
half a century of work, was effected by this simple 
tale. And to Washington belongs the honor of giving 
it to the world. Its publication was commenced in the 
Era on June 5, 1851, and it appeared in serial form in 
each of the weekly editions of this paper until its con- 
clusion April 11, 1852. The circulation of the Era was 
immensely increased by its means. It can be said that 
while the Era made the story, the story likewise made 
the Era. Strange to say, the success of the very cause 
which the Era had espoused led to its downfall. At 
the time Dr. Bailey commenced publishing this jour- 
nal here there were very few anti-slavery newspapers 
in existence, and the circulation of this one was mostly 
outside of Washington. When the cause grew in 
strength and other papers of this character appeared 
in different parts of the United States, the demand for 
the Era slackened so that it was obliged to suspend 
in 1860, but a short time prior to the ultimate triumph 
of the cause it had so fearlessly championed. 
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The feeling which finally culminated in the Civil 
War was particularly violent in the District of Colum- 
bia. To be an abolitionist was not only to expose one^s 
self to insult, but to physical injury as well. When the 
National Kepublican Association, which had for one of 
its objects the abolition of slaverj- in the District of 
Columbia and in the Territories of the United States, 
was organized here in 1855, the feeling alluded to Wias 
so marked that one of the conditions of membership 
was that no member sh^ould divulge the name of any 
other member. Of this organization B. B. French be- 
came the first President, the other officers being E. M. 
Joslin, Vice President; Lewis CI ephane. Secretary; and 
William Blanchard, Treasurer. It is worthy of note 
that the call for the first convention to organize the 
Republican party of the United States was prepared 
under the auspices of this club. While it was actually 
promulgated first and purposely from the West, never- 
theless it is true that the call was prepared in this city 
and sent West to be first issued from there. ^ 

In co-operation with this association was a local club 
known as the "Wide-a- Wakes," which had its head- 
quarters in the house known as the Tremont House, 
at the corner of Second and Indiana avenue. It was a 
marching club, uniformed in oil-cloth capes somewhat 
like those of the old Tow-Path Club which many of you 
will remember was active during the Garfield Presi- 
dential campaign. During the Lincoln campaign in 
1860 the principles of anti-slavery had gained such 
headway that the pledge of secrecy was no longer nec- 
essary, and the "Wide-a-Wakes" openly paraded the 
streets, but became the objects of bitter hatred on the 
part of the lower elements of the slavery population, 
and on the occasion of nearly every parade stones and 

i Birth of the Republican Party, Clephane. p. 12. 
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bpicks greeted them from alley-ways and sidewalks. 

On the night of the announcement of the election of 
Abraham Lincoln as President of the United States, 
some forty or fifty persons, mostly members of what 
was then known as the National Volunteers, ^ pro- 
slavery organization, marched to the Wide-a:Wake 
club-house with the avowed purpose of destroying it. 
A meeting of the club had been in progress there dur- 
ing the evening, but upon hearing of the contemplated 
attack of the mob upon the "wigwam" (as the club 
house was called), one of the members who was on the 
stjreet hurried to the meeting and secured an adjourn- 
ment in order to prevent the bloodshed that would 
surely follow should the two factions come into con- 
flict. When the mob arrived, Messrs. Buell, Foss, Cle- 
phane and some others were in the building. When 
the stones commenced to fly and the doors were broken 
open there was no place to which these gentlemen 
could retreat except to the floor above, where they 
promptly went. After the mob had wreaked its ven- 
geance upon eyerything on the lower floor it climbed 
the stairway, and the gentlemen concealed there re- 
treated once more to the floor above. The third re- 
treat was to the roof, where each member of the party 
took from the chimney a brick and stood at the head 
of the scuttle prepared to give the invaders a warm re- 
ception should they attempt to climb to the top. The 
mob, however, being ignorant of the fact that anyone 
was in or about the building except themselves, after 
doing all the damage possible, retired to the outside 
and raised the cry, "Burn the building!" I have often 
heard my father describe this incident and state that 
his feelings at that moment were anything but pleas- 
ant. The arrival of the police just at this time in suffi- 
cient numbers to prevent the execution of the purpose 
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to burn the place probably saved the lives of those who 
were thus imperiled. 

The story of the total abolition of slavery is too well 
known to need attention here. But we do not always 
bear in mind that slavery was abolished in the District 
of Columbia prior to the famous emancipation procla- 
mation. On April 16, 1862, President Lincoln approved 
an Act of Congress prohii[)iting slavery in the District 
of Columbia and providing that persons owning slaves 
at that time who had not borne arms against the 
United States nor given aid and comfort to the Rebel- 
lion were to receive compensation for their slaves, not 
exceeding |300 per head. The amount of compensation 
was to be determined by a commission to be appointed 
by the President. In the same Act $100,000 was appro- 
priated to send such free persons of African descent re- 
siding in this District, including those to be liberated 
by the law, as might desire to go, to Hayti, Liberia or 
such other country beyond the limits of the United 
States as the President might determine, not exceed- 
ing $100 for each emigrant. 

It is evident that Lincoln would have preferred a law 
not quite so radical. In 1837, when resolutions strong- 
ly pro-slavery wer^ passed almost unanimously in the 
Illinois Legislature, the two exceptions to unanimity 
were Daniel Stone and Abraham Lincoln. Their pro- 
test was as follow si^ "The Congress of the United 
States has the power under the Constitution to abolish 
slavery in the District of Columbia; but that power 
ought not to be exercised unless at the request of the 
people of said District." On January 16, 1849, Mr. 
Lincoln introduced into the United States House of 
Eepresentatives a bill for the abolition of slavery in 
this District, which gave the right to the inhabitants 

1 National Intelliflreneer. 
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to vote upon the measure. He stated in presenting the 
bill that he had shown it to fifteen residents of the Dis- 
trict, all of whom had approved it. ^ 

In approving the Act of April 16, 1862, the President 
wrote the following letter: 

"Fellow Citizens of the Senate and House of Represent- 
atives: 

"The Act entitled ^An Act for the release of certain 
persons held to service or labor in the District of Co- 
lumbia,' has this day been approved and signed. 

"I have not doubted the Constitutional authority of 
Congress to abolish slavery in this District, and I have 
ever desired to see the National Capital freed from the 
institi^on in some satisfactory way. Hence there has 
never been in my mind any question upon the subject 
except the one of expediency arising in view of all the 
circumstances. If there be matters within and about 
this Act which might have taken a course or shape 
more satisfactory to my judgment, I do not attempt to 
gpecify them. I am gratified that the two principles 
of compensation and colonization are both recognized 
and practically applied in this Act. 

"In the matter of compensation it is provided that 
claims may be presented within ninety days from the 
passage of the Act, 'but not thereafter,' and there is no 
saving for minors, feme^ covert, insane or absent per- 
sons. I presume this is an omission by mere oversight, 
and I recommend that it be supplied by an amendatory 
or supplemental Act. ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 

"April 16, 1862." 

The President immediately nominated the following 
gentlemen as Commissioners under the Act: Samuel 

1 Life of Liincoln, Arnole, p. 80, 
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F. Vinton, Daniel K. Goodlpe and James G. Berret.^ 
The last named gentlem^^n did not serve, and Horatio 
King was appointed in his place. These gentlemen 
met and organized, and William R. Woodward, now 
the oldest living member of the bar of the District of 
Columbia, was appointed clerk. Samuel F. Vinton 
died soon after the organization of the commission, and 
John M. Brodhead was appointed to fill the vacancy. 
Messrs. Goodloe, King and Brodhead served through- 
out the labors of the commission, and their report is a 
most interesting document. The sum expended in the 
execution of this law was |993,406.35.2 

As showing that this law might not have passed had 
it been submitted to the people- of the District for rati- 
fication, while the Act was under consideration in Con- 
gress, the Mayor and Board of Aldermen of the city 
addressed a memorial to the Senate, which represented 
that the people of the District were averse to unquali- 
fied abolition in the then state of affairs.^ 

It is not the part of the historian to indulge in ex- 
pressions of opinion or sentiment. He must recor^ the 
facts in as colorless a manner as possible; This paper 
must, therefore, close with the passage of the Act of 
1862. But. perhaps the Writer may be pardoned for 
breathing a prayer of thanksgiving that this passage 
of our local history has been brought to a close with- 
out the possibility of its ever being re-opened. 



1 National Intelli&:en«er. Apr. 17, 1862. 

2 Slf^v«ry in D. C., Tremain. p. 95. 

3 Congressional Globe. 39th Con&rress, 2d session, p. 1196. 



